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Vitalizing the Ungraded Room 
Myrtle E. Miller 
Concordia, Kansas 1922-26 East Stroudsburg, Pa. 1926-27 


To those of us who have attempted pioneer work, the necessity 
of “spreading our gospel” daily strikes home. We may not be con- 
tent with work within the walls of our own particular school room. 
If we wish the work to grow, we must never miss an opportunity 
to prove the value of the ungraded rooms. This, I say from ex- 
perience, calls for sacrifice of one’s own personal pleasure, but when 
we are promoting the growth of a movement so worthy, we all forget 
self and find that the joy of telling others and of seeing their inter- 
est grow counter balance all efforts on our own part. 

Our room has been in existence in a Kansas town of some six 
thousand inhabitants for four years. We began in a very quiet fash- 
ion, wishing to create outside interest first “by doing.” Through ex- 
hibits both in and out of school the public began to be interested and 
their interest invariably ended by actually coming to see us “at home.” 
Gradually calls came to me to speak before clubs, both women’s and 
men’s organizations, parent-teachers’s meetings and to grade and 
high school groups; also to appear at the State Teacher’s Convention 
for round table discussions and to teach at the local County Institutes. 
I tested juvenile court cases and even taught hand crafts in a girls’ 
mission club. To be sure we had our discouraging hours, but I feel 
that rebuffs are meant to make us all the more determined in our 
convictions. 

I was convinced we had proved our worth when the Superin- 
tendent asked that each member of the Senior High School Class in 
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Normal Training be given a week’s practice teaching in our room, 
because, as he said, their first position would be in a rural school 
and in that school each young teacher would find at least one pupil 
not progressing normally and also the week’s actual practice would 
give them applied working ideas and a chance to return for further 
help if they were interested in their future work. These students 
were so anxious for this opportunity that they readily agreed to take 
written tests to cover the week’s high school assignments in order 
that they might not lose any time on their own subjects. 

In order to avoid confusion and to allow us to move as nearly 
as possible in our ordinary fashion I asked that only one student come 
each week. A special child was assigned to each student teacher 
for the week. Advance working outlines for lesson presentation 
were given using methods to fit the needs of the particular child 

These students had visited us as a group several times so I felt 
no special coaching was necessary. The pupils themselves were vety 
much pleased when I told them that these high school girls were go- 
ing to be teachers next year and that because they had heard that 
we did such fine work they had asked if we would let them come and 
learn how to do all of the things we are doing. 

One boy volunteered to teach them to make brushes, which was 
a stimulus to the children and worth the extra work on my own part 
if no other good had been derived. We worked out an outline of the 
work along these lines :— 

1. Each student was to be responsible for one particular child 
for.the week. The lessons presented by her each day were spelling, 
reading, arithmetic and language. 

2. All work was talked over at the end of the day, queries an- 
swered, suggestions and remedies offered. 

3. Each student must work out at least one group lesson, pre- 
ferably nature study. 

4. A correlative or short’ project was to be carried out. If the 
student desired, it could carry over for four days as supplementary 
to regular text assignment. For example; 

A vegetable book was begun, the initial idea being language. 
(The student teacher after one suggestion readily saw how a short 
project could be made). 

Each day a vegetable picture was brought by the child. 

Taking their first lesson :— 
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A Tomato 

(a) Picture mounted and discussed for oral language. 

(b) Sentences given by the children were written on the board 
and the child made a copy and used it for reading. 

(c) Words used were studied for spelling. 

(d) Arithmetic problems resulted as to possible number of to- 
matoes on one vine—the price of tomatoes, etc. 

(e) Drawing lesson. 

(f) A health chart was made using pictures and suitable sug- 
gested health-grams. 

5. I requested that at least ten school room games be written, 
the same number of playground games. One of each type was to 
be presented during the week. 

6. Friday morning each student was responsible for the open- 
ing exercises, relying on herself for all but two features which we 
never allow to vary, the flag salute and a prayer. 

7. I asked for the time from four o’clock until six for my time 
to present (a) handwork, (b) plans for the following day, (c) prep- 
aration of lesson helps, such as number cards, seat work, materials 
for reading. This last material was obtained from discarded readers, 
catalogs, calendars, etc. 

8. Each made one piece of wood work, having a choice of some 
two dozen objects. Bird houses, book ends, mounted toy animals 
and plant markers were favorites. 

g. Access was given to all wood work patterns and each asked 
to have a definite number copied. 

10. A list of articles for girls’ handwork was given, and one 
completed sample was required. 

11. One book was made (a lesson in book binding and stitch- 
ing). The backs were made from wall paper samples. In this book 
was kept hints and helps for all the academic presentations. 

It might be interesting to give the book’s index: 1. Mottoes, 
2. Opening Exercises, 3. Games, 4. Reading, 5. Spelling, 6. Arithmetic, 
7. Oral and Written Language, 8. Health Work, 9. Geography, 10. 
History, 11. Music, 12. Writing, 13. Nature Study, 14. Handwork, 
15. School Lunches, 16. Discipline and School Room Decorations. 
(I have found that an attractive homelike school room lessens school 
room discipline problems therefore I felt privileged to give the two 
together). 
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Each Friday we managed our school lunch just as it would have 
to be carried out in a rural school and prepared one hot dish. 

12. The week’s training did not end with the five school days, 
The following Monday the student teacher came for the child or 
group she had had as her special study. They went to the High 
School building and presented a lesson before the Normal training 
teacher and the students. I requested that a different subject be 
selected each time, one girl presenting a spelling lesson and carrying 
it to completion, another a nature study lesson and so on. I assure 
you that it gave me recompense for all the extra planning, when the 
teacher in charge told me what a difference she noted in the girls; 
their greater reliability, self assurance and a new concentration and 
serious consideration of their problems. The members of a rural 
school board, hearing of our project through a high school student 
from their community, came and asked permission to send their 
own teacher, at the close of the term, for similar training. They had, 
in their school group, three children who could apparently not pro- 
gress normally. 

The County Superintendent became very much interested and 
gave me the opportunity to teach in the County Teachers’ Institute; 
presenting methods, plans and devices which would serve as an in- 
centive to awaken uninterested children or help those not capable of 
keeping up with the group. I feel that we, as teachers of special 
classes, dare not even feel or take for granted that our work is well 
done when we have given only our time and energy to our own alloted 
group. I agree if we have done that conscientiously, we may have 
earned our salary. But since the work is needed and will be needed 
wherever school children congregate should we miss any chance “to 
tell others ?” 

Most likely many who read this article will feel that little was 
really accomplished for each student in so short a time. However, 
if it gave each girl a glimpse of the fact that all children can not 
progress with like rapidity and if it taught them to have in reserve 
workable ideas and plans to stimulate and interest any backward or 
uninterested child intrusted to their teaching care, surely it was worth 
while. 





The American Association for the Study of the Feeble-Minded 
will hold its annual meeting June 4th, 5th and 6th at Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Institutional Care of the Feeble-Minded* 


By Edgar A. Doll, Ph.D. 
Director of Research, The Training School at Vineland, N. J. 


[CONTINUED FROM THE MARCH NUMBER] 


INSTITUTIONAL CARE 


These discussions with our welfare colleagues have brought out 
the major characteristics of subnormal children and the underlying 
principles of their social control. To get some practical ideas on the 
institutional care and training of feeble-minded children let us now 
visit a modern training school and see what is actually done there. 
There we have the good fortune to meet the Director himself, a man 
of remarkable vision coupled with an immense faith in the possibili- 
ties of institutional segregation and training who says: 

“Let us discard at once the all too common notion that a public 
institution is a den of horrors. At the present time chiefly the un- 
favorable side of institutional life reaches the public. The ‘vocifer- 
ous minority’ of institutional evils has long over-shadowed the con- 
structive, humane, and hopeful aspects of institutional life. 

“Let us take a moment to consider what is offered inside a good 
institution compared with what is offered outside in the busy world. 
“INSIDE They have intelligent supervision, suitable occupations, 
proper recreation, trained medical attention, scientific study, and se- 
lected companionship, all adapted to their particular needs. 
“OUTSIDE No one has time to supervise. They get the jobs they 
happen to strike. Their recreation is usually of a low type. They 
easily become dependent or the tools of criminals. There is little or 
no attention to their health. No one is concerned about their apti- 
tudes and abilities, and they easily become the followers of any red 
flag. 

“INSIDE They are leaders in the groups, stars in their games, 
princes and fairies on their stage. 

“OUTSIDE They are followers, tail-enders, drudges, the abused. 
“INSIDE They help the carpenter, shoemaker, dressmaker, cook, 
farmer and many others. They are not over-worked. They are 
not required to sustain responsibility until they fail or break down. 
“OUTSIDE They may work in the mills or as housegirls or at men- 
ial labor, but for lack of proper understanding and oversight, they 
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are considered and usually become inefficients, always a grave danger 
sexually and otherwise. 


“INSIDE In the school they have careful and patient teaching 
with the emphasis on manual and industrial training leading to an 
institutional future. 


“OUTSIDE The special classes give wise guidance to a few, but 
even they turn them out unsupervised into an unsympathetic world 
when they are old enough to leave school. Those who are in the 
regular classes are misfits, lazy, and often immoral. 

“Let us not waste any maudlin sympathy on the sub-normal boy 
or girl who spends his life in a good institution. It is a Paradise 
when compared with life in the slums and brothels, in the broken down 
borders of the village; or in a field of labor that takes the last ounce 
of unfed strength to keep the body and soul together. We hear 
much talk of their success if they are placed in a ‘good home’ but a 
few minutes talk with the agents of the societies that find homes for 
children, makes us rather despair of finding many homes that are 
‘good’ enough, that will knowingly take this class of children.” 

To support his views on the advantages of institutional life for 
subnormals the Director takes us on a tour revealing a typical day 
at this training school for feeble-minded children. 

The institution bestirs itself at an early hour. A group of boys 
has the special privilege of getting up at 4:30 to milk the cows. This 
privilege must be earned and maintained. It is granted only to boys 
with a record of sound health, good conduct, good disposition, and 
other enviable traits which make these boys take a special pride in 
this assignment. No other children in the institution are allowed to 
rise so early. These milking boys decorate a special Christmas tree 
in the dairy, feed the cattle dainty bits on Thanksgiving Day, decorate 
the dairy floats, and march with our prize-stock exhibits in frequent 
parades. | 

The rest of the children rise about 6 o’clock. Under sympathetic 
guidance and supervision they go through that first step in their daily 
training routine which encourages personal hygiene. This is follow- 
ed by breakfast in the congregate dining room where table manners 
and sociability are at a premium and gourmandizing kept as far in 
the background as is practicable with hungry, active children. 


Breakfast is followed by miscellaneous household duties within 
the cottage groups. The dormitories must be restored to the im- 
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maculate condition which is their daily custom. The pantry and kit- 
chen receive like consideration. Every activity is on a training basis, 
with industrial production subordinated to training except for that 
group of older children who have been industrialized after the train- 
ing period and hold their jobs, like the milking boys, as a matter 
of special privilege and for their special happiness. 

After these preliminaries give way, the children divide into two 
groups, those who receive further training at school, and those who 
are taught in productive occupations. 

But this is no Mr. Squeers School. The training is related to 
the mental capacities of the “children” and to their personal prefer- 
ences. The motto of the school, “Happiness first, all else follows,” 
is literally kept before the employees as well as the children through- 
out the day. Tasks are regarded as opportunities in which to demon- 
strate skill. Misconduct is a matter of disappointment and sorrow 
to all concerned rather than something that begets anger and punish- 
ment. Each child is sent to his daily routine happy. He is presumed 
to leave the cottage happy and is expected to return to it no less 
happy. 

To foster this happiness there is a general assembly of all the 
“children” at 9 o’clock. A spontaneous program which brings out 
the special entertainment aptitudes of the children is made on the 
spot. The program is usually developed by the children themselves, 
or perhaps some child whose birthday it is offers a prepared program 
calling on whom he will to perform. This assembly is conducted on 
the assumption that if one keeps happy until 10 o’clock the rest of 
the day is comparatively easy. 

After assembly the routine of the day continues in the class- 
room, in the manual occupations, or on the farm, all of which offer 
training or activity suited to the needs of all the children as indi- 
viduals. It is an unfortunate child indeed that cannot profit by 
some one or more of the many different kinds of training offered 
at the school. It is an unfortunate child indeed who cannot find some 
place in the many artisan and farm activities of the institution that 
supplement the preparatory work of the classrooms. A large part of 
the training is devoted to recreation and to preparing for those en- 
tertainments, parties and special programs which occur at least once 
a week, and at other times on the least excuse. We are quick to 
seize every opportunity for play, and to utilize these opportunities 
for highly motivated training. 
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And so until evening with its periods of games, leisure, or outdoor 
sports before and after supper, with visits to the cottages by em- 
ployees interested in the individual children, and eager to take part 
in the evening’s recreation. Not so many idle evenings either, for 
the best antidote for misconduct is well-directed abundant activity. 


This is a fair sketch of a typical day in a training school for 
feeble-minded children. Not so bad as a day in the slums, or on 
the streets, or in jail, Such a program can be introduced into any 
institution for the feeble-minded. Of course this presumes suitable 
equipment, buildings, grounds, and staff. There must be sufficient 
acreage. The cottages must not be too large. Assemblies are a 
prime necessity. The classrooms and shops must provide for a var- 
iety of activities. 

Above buildings, grounds and equipment, however, stands the 
classification of the children. No training program can succeed, or 
even be designed, in the absence of careful study of the inmates and 
homogeneous groupings of the children. It is not easy to know by 
intuition or inspection what type or amount of training each child 
should receive, how to improve his conduct, how to control his habits, 
how to conserve his health. In the modern institution these studies 
are conducted in the hospital, the school, the cottage, and the pscholo- 
gical laboratory. Each of these departments makes a professional 
study of the child with reference to his physical condition, educa- 
tional accomplishments, native capacities, and behavior habits. This 
information is presented to the Children’s Committee where each child 
receives individual consideration. A continuing study of each child is 
also conducted which makes it possible for us to anticipate his needs 
as his development in the institution continues. 


A complete program of institutional care for the feeble-minded 
involves more than such a training school as has just been described. 
Many small institutions adapted to special types of cases will be 
better than a few large institutions of heterogeneous population. New 
Jersey has met this problem by developing one institution for male 
idiots, two farm colonies for adult males, one training school for 
feeble-minded children of both sexes, and one custodial industrial- 
institution for feeble-minded girls of all ages and grades. The delin- 
quent feeble-minded under the New Jersey plan are transferred either 
to the farm colonies or to the training school or to the industrial insti- 
tution for women, but will ultimately be cared for in separate insti- 
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tutions for defective delinquents. The institution for women has now 
developed a branch colony for idiots and colored and, in a small city, 
two domestic colonies for adult girls. These latter girls work out 
by the day at domestic service. New Jersey is also building a train- 
ing school for feeble-minded girls who, after training, are suitable 
for supervised parole. An institution for defective delinquents is 
needed for repeating offenders of subnormal intelligence coupled with 
instability. 

Finally let us bear in mind that when we talk about feeble-minded 
children we do not restrict ourselves to juveniles. The feeble-minded 
are all “children” in mind if not in body. Their social reactions, like 
their mental processes, are those of children even when their bodies 
are those of adults. These “children who never grow up” are con- 
stantly in need of supervision such as normal parents give their own 
children. The state must be such a parent. Is it fair either to them or 
to ourselves to leave them at the mercy of a world which takes no 
account of their limits except to exploit them? It has been said 
that an imbecile is normal in his own environment. Let us do our 
part to make that environment possible. 


The Wayne County Training School 
Robert H. Haskell, Medical Superintendent 


The Wayne County Training School, which admitted its first 
pupils in September last, is the latest adjunct to the sociologic and 
educational forces of Detroit and Wayne County, Michigan. 

The Board of Administration, seven in number, has three mem- 
bers, the Superintendent of Public Schools of the City of Detroit, 
Frank Cody, the County Commissioner of Schools, Eber W. Yost, 
and the Presiding Judge of the Probate Court, Henry S. Hulbert, 
holding office by virtue of their elective positions. The other four 
members, Mrs. Robert Beattie, Milton M. Alexander, Tracy W. Mc- 
Gregor, and William H. Maybury were elected by the Board of Super- 
visors to serve initial terms of one, two, three and four years, respect- 
ively. The ordinance admirably combines central control in matters 
of finance through the Board of County Auditors and the Board of 
Supervisors with local autonomy of purpose and program through 
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the Board of Administration. Dr. Robert H. Haskell, Medical Super- 
intendent of the Ionia State Hospital, Ionia, Michigan, since March, 
1915, and formerly Assistant Medical Director of the State Psycho- 
pathic Hospital at Ann Arbor and Instructor in Mental Diseases in 
the University Medical School, was chosen as head of the School in 
January, 1926. 

Twenty-six main buildings are already constructed comprising 
sixteen identical cottages housing fifty children each; a ten-room 
Central School for academic subjects, a West and an East School for 
boys’ and girls’ industrial training respectively; a Hospital with four 
wards of eight beds each, operating room, dental clinic, laboratories, 
and so on; an Administration Building ; an Auditorium Building with 
spacious ciub quarters on the ground floor for employees; a Central 
Service Building with Main Kitchen, Bakery, and employees’ Dining 
Rooms; a Laundry; a Central Warehouse; and a Power Plant. The 
general type of architecture is modern Romanesque with attractive 
light tapestry brick and effective terra cotta treatment of the cornices, 
main entrances, and windows. The buildings are regularly two stories 
high without attic or basement, fire-resistive in construction with 
steel joists, hyrib lath floor and roof construction. Landscape devel- 
opments have been begun, concrete roads are being laid, living quar- 
ters for the professional staff workers and fire protection are under 
way. The first pupils were admitted in September. On January 1, 
the population was one hundred and eighty-six. By July 1, 1927, 
it is expected that the number will approximate four hundred. 

In effecting the organization of the School, free use has been 
made of the part played by the special class movement in the public 
school system in helping to alter the viewpoint of the community 
with regard to the higher-grade feebleminded as well as the present 
day psychiatric approach to the prevention and unravelling of their 
behavior problems. In fact, it may frankly be said that it was this 
hopeful viewpoint of useful socialization of the higher-grade feeble- 
minded that led to the founding of the school rather than any after- 
math of the “alarmist stage” with its sole remedy in custodial isolation. 
Admission is restricted to individuals between eight and twenty-one 
years of age with preference to those under fifteen. Admission is 
also limited on the basis of probable future capacity, with the rough 
measurement of a probable ultimate intelligence quotient of not less 
than fifty. For the present, statutory limitations prevent admission 
except by Probate Court commitment. 
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Two main classes of the higher-grade feebleminded are being 
kept closest in mind in developing the field of the school: (1) those 
who with the backing of understanding homes may be able to continue 
through the special class departments of the public school system 
satisfactorily but still need some further training to fit them for eco- 
nomic participation in society; and (2) those whose home influences 
through family feeblemindedness or other cause of lack of under- 
standing and capacity are such as to nullify every possible stimulus 
toward adequate socialization that even the best special class teacher 
might exert, with the almost inevitably resultant addition to the in- 
herent deficiencies of the feebleminded of unpleasant social beginnings 
and perhaps fundamentally psychopathic trends. 


It is to be expected, unfortunately perhaps, that the uppermost 
problem in too many of these cases is one largely concerned with the 
eradication of lawless infantile tendencies and a tedious beginning 
of normal training with their replacement by healthy interests, a de- 
cade or more too late. The small cottage, limited in capacity to 
fifty children, lends itself admirably to the handling of such groups 
with the highest degree of individualization possible under an inevitable 
mass organization. To the possibilities of greater individualization 
thus afforded there must be added the unusually comfortable and 
attractive living conditions provided for those engaged in the exact- 
ing work of cottage life supervision which makes it easier to obtain 
workers better qualified to apply the teachings of mental hygiene 
principles to their problems. 

The educational department is well supplied with modern equip- 
ment. The industrial training departments, seven large rooms in 
the boys’ side and four in the girls’ side, function as an integral part 
of the educational department. A start has already been made to co- 
ordinate the training begun there with the continuance of the pupil’s 
activities in the industrial departments of the institution. Serious 
consideration was paid in the selection of equipment in the various 
institutional departments, such as the laundry, the kitchen and bakery, 
the sewing room, the machine shops, and so on, to insure its adapta- 
bility from a vocational training viewpoint as well as its fitness for 
the more utilitarian ends. For those who because of age or for other 
reasons have passed the limits of the regular classroom work in the 
academic or industrial training departments definite provision is made 
to continue the inspirational influences of the educational department 
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through evening classes in which the subjects handled are selected 
for their socializing values. Of all the 186 children now in residence, 
107 are enrolled in all-day sessions; 32 in half-day sessions and 47, 
over sixteen years of age, are attending night sessions. One sees 
in the appreciable numbers of those attending night school a very de- 
sirable stimulas toward the development of a grown-up attitude from 
their very attendance alone, a carrying over from the community of 
the peculiar position that the regular night school holds in any city’s 
school system. 

Minimum requirements for positions on the teaching staff are 
identical with those of the State Department of Education. Summer 
session opportunities for those interested in the educational and social 
problems of this type of the feebleminded are already projected, 
Definite plans are already under way to make the services of the 
psychiatrical, psychological, and social service departments of the 
Training School available to communities outside the City in the 
form of an ambulant clinic to which backward children in school 
and problem children in the community may be brought for study 
and guidance. Even before the formal institution of such service, 
numerous studies are being made weekly of children who are being 
brought to the School by appointment. It is inevitable that as this 
work becomes better organized more children for whom commitment 
had been thought necessary will be found capable of being adequately 
supervised in the community. Hand-in-hand with such guidance will 
go the careful placement and prolonged supervision of pupils paroled 
from the School in their own homes, in new homes found for them, 
or later, perhaps, in small working colonies. 


The Miracle of the Orchard 


Springtime and an old fashioned Apple Orchard—could anything 
be more beautiful! 

Last night I was very weary and I hurried to my room and as 
hurriedly undressed and prepared for bed and then as I raised my 
window, lo! a breath of sweetness came to me—a sweetness beyond 
words to describe and I tarried at the window forgetting for a time 
everything except the blossoming springtime and the fragrance which 
was being wafted into my room, in fact, into every room in the 
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Hospital. It was not like a single spray of apple blossoms but like a 
thousand sprays and all were being so gently stirred and carressed 
by zephyr breezes that the sweetness and the picture are quite beyond 
my pen to describe and yet the memory will stay with me always. 

So I tarried at the window, weariness quite forgetten until bed 
time really came and then quietly and reverently I went to my bed 
and to sleep, no longer weary but wonderfully,sefreshed and with the 
spirit of the hour a real benediction. is 

Later, I awakened and dreamily sat up and wondered where I 
was and again I was thrilled with the view of the orchard which 
looked so wonderful in the moon light. Each tree seemed clothed in a 
“coming out” gown made of pink and white blossoms and down each 
row of trees, each made even more beautiful by the touch of a silvery 
moonlight, a change seemed to come until it all became a veritable 
fairyland. After what might have been minutes or as easily hours, I 
drifted back to sleep, to awaken again with the morning sun, tinting 
each dewy blossom and leaf and spray with colors inexpressibly beau- 
tiful and as I beheld the marvel of a springtime morning, I longed, 
I almost prayed that the apple orchard would stay as it was for a 
long, long time until everyone who loved the beautiful might see and 
enjoy it as I had done, and as I gazed into the heart of the orchard 
and saw in each full blown tree a promise, another thought came 
to me—what of the Autumn? 

Then my mind travelled backward to last October when this 
same beautiful orchard was just as wonderful with its every tree 
filled to topmost branches with its harvest of scarlet apples. Yes, 
and my heart became very humble and thankful for I thought of a 
small bag of apples grown in this very orchard which had been left 
on my desk but an hour ago. All during this past difficult winter, 
the very nicest gifts which I have ever received were the little bags 
of apples marked with my name which never failed to reach my desk 
sometime during each Saturday morning. 

I refrained from trying to find who sent the gift for I liked to 
think that a good fairy had just “dropped in” and now I know that 
it was true, a good fairy or a kind friend as you wish, did remember 
me and wished not to be thanked. 

And today, as I think back over this year, its blessings, both 
great and small, of this wonderful apple orchard with its glorious 
promise of rich futurity and of the many grgat promises which are 
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everywhere about us, I know that I shall never again just accept my 
blessings nor just eat an apple without having a remembrance of a 
beautiful Springtime, of a wonderful old fashioned Apple Orchard 
and of God. —A. M.N. 


Book Review 


Henry W. Cartrett, Ep. International Clinics. Vols. I—IV, Series 
1926. Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott Co. 


We are glad to call attention in our review pages to “International 
Clinics,” a quarterly journal of illustrated clinical lectures and original 
articles on various aspects of medical science by medical authorities 
throughout the world. This quarterly is published in four volumes 
each year and contains many important articles in the various fields 
of medicine as well as a collation of important abstracts. 

As Dr. Cattell well says: “The science of medicine is advancing by 
leaps and bounds, leaving its older companion, the art of medicine 
lagging sadly behind.” One is a poor observer, whether layman or 
physician, who has failed to note this significant scientific trend in 
medicine, which is of such grave import not only to public health but 
also to those related sciences to which medicine is fundamental. 

Three volumes of Series 1926 are before us through the courtesy 
of the publisher and confront us with a large number of major con- 
tributions of special value in the study of mental deficiency in its 
various aspects. Kraepelin on Psychiatrical Research, DeKraft on 
Diathermy, Cattell on Collated Abstracts, Norman on Vitamins, Hess 
on Acidosis in Childhood, Clark on Convulsions, McCready on Back- 
ward and Nervous Children, Minkowski on Brain Anatomy, Hess on 
the Unconscious and the Instincts, Buemke on Psycho-Analysis, 
Wegelin and Black on Goitre, Heveroch on Aphasia are a few of the 
articles of special interest, outside the field of health and general path- 
ology, that will interest our readers. 

The articles are noteworthy for their general simplicity of style 
and diction and the directness of approach, without sacrifice of scien- 
tific and professional merit. | Few continuous publications present 
medical topics so favorably as these. We commend them to our lay 
readers and professional friends who may not be familiar with them. 


VINELAND, N. J. . Epcar A. DoLL 
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th the Detroit Educational Bulletin for February, 1927, Vol. to, 





No. 6, we find some interesting figures on the’ cost of instruction in a 
a large city which is aggressively promoting the instruction of chil- a | 
dren in various types of special classes. The comparative costs for | 






the different types of special instruction are of considerable interest, 
especially to those who are interested in the comparative cost of in- 
struction for special classes for subnormal children. The per capita 
instruction cost in Detroit for the year 1925-26, including all elements 
of expense, together with the number of pupils enrolled, was as fol- , Ay | 





See 





























lows : al 
Type of Class “a” oonee i 
Continuation 3,008 $ 55.41 i 
Kindergarten i 
a Day Ctasses f 127.9 70.63 al). 
Commercial—Regular Day Classes 2,530 72.27 | 
Intermediate 36,813 101.10 : ‘| 
High—Regular Day Classes 12,780 126.26 a 
Special Preparatory 302 130.37 
Anemic 815 131.38 ; 
Defective A (under age 13) 1,086 133.31 ; 
Defective B (over age 13) 1,116 135.99 ly 
Technical—Regular Day Classes 3,703 159.92 { 
Detroit Teachers College—Reg. Day 956 180.08 ; 
Ungraded 222 187.77 L 
Blind 237 213.91 
College of the City of Detroit 1,582 245.18 } 
Deaf 225 283.22 4) 
Crippled 350 333-74 











College of Medicine 252 547-47 












The entire statement furnishes additional figures regarding the 
above classes, summer classes and part time instruction, such as 
correction of defective speech, as well as other figures of interest. 
The Bulletin does not describe the types of classes, but no doubt 
those interested could obtain further information from Mr. Frank 
Cody, Superintendent of Schools, Detroit, Michigan. 
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School Entertainments 


March 1—Special morning assembly to celebrate the Institution’; 
thirty-ninth birthday. Every child received a stick of candy as they 
filed from the Hall. 

March 2—Family’ party in Garrison Hall. 

March g—Party held in Garrison Hall for our older boys, 
Games, music and refreshments were enjoyed. 

March 14—Senior Class of Vineland High School gave dress 
rehearsal of their play “The Hidden Guest” for the children at The 
Training School. 

March 23—Teachers’ Entertainment made,up of recitations, solos 
and dialogues in which some forty children took part was given for 
the rest of the children and family. 

March 30—Institution Community Sing conducted by Prof. Nash. 

April 6—Mr. Harry White of Boundbrook, N. J., gave a very 
delightful Punch and Judy Show for the little children in the after- 
noon, and a wonderful electrical demonstration for the older children 
and family in the evening. 

April 13—Girls’ party in Garrison Hall. Drills, folk dancing, 
games, music and refreshments. 

April 15—Many visitors entertained at Assembly and during the 
day. 

April 20—Mr. Frederick Trappe, professional entertainer from 
Philadelphia, gave one of his very attractive entertainments consist- 
ing of ventriloquism, magic and readings. 

April 27—Employees’ party. 


Institutional Notes 


The nursery children at Cattell are planning to have one of their 
little parties this week. 

Professor Johnstone was given a surprise at Assembly on April 
8th, it being his 29th institution birthday. 

A birthday greeting was presented by a boy representing each 
group for you know “Professor” never forgets any girl or boy, big or 
little, on their birthday and always sends them a greeting—but the big 
surprise was when “Bh” presented “Professor” with a big birthday 
cake with his name on the top. He was as much excited in accepting 
it as “Tim” was in presenting it. 

The Hazel, Baker and Mills Cottage boys enjoyed Easter parties. 
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